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What Is Justice? 


A. WARREN STEARNS 
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and were savage. Perhaps the reason we have survived is that they were the most 

savage of all creatures: fierce, cruel, selfish, bound to have their way. Punishment with 
them was an individual matter. If anybody interfered, it was the rule of might, and the 
strong man won. That is the rule of savage life. That is the rule in my hen yard. When 
I raise a flock of young roosters in the fall, after a while their tails start to sprout, and 
their heads get red, and they crow and strut and swagger and fight with one another. They 
even fight their mothers. The strong one wins and gets what he wishes. That is the rule 
of savage life. 


[° the first place, society is very old. In primitive life, haman beings lived in the jungle 


After all, civilization is but a thin veneer. I have seen a person in a hotel so enraged 
because the waiter did not bring a piece of lemon to squeeze into his tea that the whole 
veneer of forty million years of civilization was gone in an instant. And yet we call those 
primitive people uncivilized ! 


Now along about the Old Testament time we see that society is commencing to 
organize. We see that society itself considers these nonconformists. Society takes a hand 
in what shall be done about it, and we find those barbarous rules, “An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for tooth”. That was the rule, but it amounted to about the same thing, a barbarous, 
brutal act of retribution whenever society was offended. And there again, if you study the 
Old Testament, you will find that it had to do not so much with abstract rules of right and 
wrong, except so far as the right and wrong involved the taboos and the ways and manners 
and customs of the people with whom they were living. The Roman period saw the develop- 
ment of a theory of abstract justice. Justice was pictured as a female. The most significant 
thing about her picture is that she is blindfolded. She holds a scale, and on one side of 
the balance she has put the amount of damage which you have done society. On the other 
side she puts the amount of punishment that it is thought will punish you sufficiently for 
the amount of damage you have done. 

Now this worked pretty well. I fancy that one was about as safe in Rome just before 
the Christian era as one would be in America to-day. And yet it was a sort of unkind, 
unfeeling thing. It was not justice. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Christian Register 


Man’s Infinite Need of God 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


HERE are voices around us declaring 

that man has no need of God. May I 
be permitted to state very briefly some of 
my own reasons for believing otherwise. 
The subject is a very living one. 

As I read history of mankind in the 
past and the life of mankind to-day, it 
seems to me that nothing in the human 
wind has ever been, or now is, more deep, 
more urgent, more inextinguishable than 
its ery for God. 

The cry began seemingly with man’s 
creation on the earth; certainly it has 
accompanied all his earthly history, so 
far as we can trace that history; nor 
does there appear to be any reason for 
supposing that it will ever cease so long 
as he remains in the world. 

This cry of the soul for God is what 
all the altars and temples and religions 
of the world mean; it is what the world’s 
philosophies really mean; it is the deepest 
impulse of its poetry and art and music; 
{ am not sure but it will sometime be 
seen that it is the real meaning of its 
science. 


a 


As the human eye pines for light, the 
human mind for truth, and the human 
heart for love, so the human soul, in its 
weakness, ignorance, and imperfection, is 
restless—must be; its very weakness cries 
out for Strength higher than itself; its 
very ignorance cries out for a Wisdom 
higher than itself; its very imperfection 
cries out for Perfection; and not until 
these are found, as they can only be found 
in God, does it seem possible, in the very 
nature of things, that man, created as 
he is, a child of the Eternal, can rest 
or find peace. I say I think that this is 
not only what man’s temples and altars 
and religions mean, but really what his 
philosophies and poetry and art, and in- 
deed his very science, will more and more 
be seen to mean at bottom as we learn 
to understand them better. Let us see 
how this is so. 

Man’s reason is so made that it cries 
out for an answering Reason in Nature— 
an Intelligence over all things, through 
all things, in all things, the explanation 
of all things. Nothing is more abhorrent 
to man’s mind than the thought of an 
idiot universe—a world without intelli- 
gence or meaning. But for man’s reason 
to demand intelligence and meaning in 
the universe is, in its own way and lan- 
guage, to cry out for God; for what is 
God but the Infinite Intelligence, the In- 
finite Reason? 

And man’s desire for truth, too, seems 
to be the same. Man’s soul is so con- 
stituted that it cannot rest in falsehood 
or illusions. It wants reality, it wants 
verity, And this not merely at one point, 
or on the surface: it wants these every- 
where, and above all at the heart of things. 
lt cries out with a passionate cry that 


I, 


will take no denial—for Truth, absolute, 
eternal, as the meaning of this universe. 
And what is that but God? 


And the soul’s cry for right, too—right 
that is immutable and eternal—right and 
justice at the heart of being; what is 
ihat but a cry for God? No thought that 
ever came to man has more power to 
drive him wild, to make life intolerable, 
than the thought that possibly the great 
plan. of things may not be jusi—the 
thought that possibly in the end wrong 
and not right may preyail in this universe. 
From this thought all that is sanest and 
highest in man revolts, saying, It cannot 
be. Amid all the shortcomings and seeming 


A Prayer 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


In this tranquil and hallowed hour of com- 
munion with Thy spirit, we believe that Thou 
art indeed near to all who call upon Thee. 

We bless Thee for the great teachers of the 
world: for singers and seers, poets, prophets, 
and thinkers. These have scaled intellectual 
and spiritual mountains and have beheld 
vistas hid from our eyes. Without them, we 
would be poor. We sit at their feet. 


Yet grant us the faith that discovery and 
revelation are not sealed. Grant us the courage 
to accept nothing however holy it may seem 
to others, which does violence to our own rea- 
son, conscience, or experience. May we trust 
our inner discernment, our inner light, though 
it be but a flickering beam. 


And may we see that true religion lies in 
this passionate and unwearied search for 
truth; and in a longing for the beautiful, in 
doing iustly, in loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with Thee. 


miscarriages of earth, where the wrong 
seems to prevail; amidst all the dark 
problems of evil, where we can see little 
light, there is that within us, deeper than 
all other voices, which says, There must 
be a solution; there must be a Justice 
throned on high which we may trust; 
it simply must be that 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


Likewise in man’s desire for beauty, 
and his inability to be satisfied with any 
possible mere physical beauty of earth, 
there seems to be a secret testimony to 
his relationship to the divine. His long- 
ing for the beautiful quickly exhausts 
the possibilities of the physical, and rises 
to the richer realm of the intellectual, 
the moral, the spiritual. It is the vision 
of the ideal that ever haunts him, woos 
him, thrills him-—the ideal that is not 
on earth, that finds its realization only 
in the All-Beautiful, the All-Perfect. Thus 
it is that man’s longing for the beautiful, 
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which cannot be satisfied short of Perfect 
Beauty, is really, in its deeper meaning, 
the soul’s ery for God. 

A suggestion and more than a sugges- 
tion of the same seems to be found in the 
craving of the human mind for harmony. 
The lowest form of harmony is that of 
sounds—mere physical harmony—sounds 
of such pitches that the waves of air 
which produce them are in length mul- 
tiples of each other. Such harmony of 
sounds gives pleasure of its kind. But we 
soon rise to the perception of subtler har- 
monies—harmonies of sound with feeling 
and thought; and then, to harmonies that 
transcend sound and all things physical. 
The great musicians soon get to the point 
in their musical compositions where they 
feel that their instruments are poor and 
inadequate and the resources of sound are 
practically exhausted, and they long to 
burst through the cramping limitations of 
the physical into the realm of the free 
spiritual. That is, the physical harmonies 
which the hand or voice can produce, and 
which the ear can hear, only dimly hint 
those higher harmonies which the soul 
feels. And when they come to try to ex- 
press these feelings or to attach words 
to them, what is the character of the 
words? Instinctively they are religious 
words—words of adoration and worship. 
So deeply does the soul feel that its ery 
for the loftiest harmonies is really a ery 
for God—that is, a ery for the All-Perfect 
Life and Love in whom all the soul’s im- 
perfections and dissonances are made 
complete ! 


-- 


Thus it is not by accident that music 
attaches itself so closely to religion. Har- 
monies of spirit are love and worship. 
When the soul yearns most for harmony 
on the human plane, it feels most the 
spirit of love toward human beings. When 
it yearns most for harmony on the plane 
above the human, it feels most the spirit 
of love and adoration to God. Perfect 
human love is just perfect harmony be- 
tween human soul and human soul. Per- 
fect worship is just perfect harmony be- 
tween the soul and God. Thus the soul’s 
deepest longings for harmony are cries 
for a Perfect and Infinite Loye. And what 
is that but God? 


These, then, are some of the ways— 
and there are many more—in which the 
human soul cries out instinctively, and 
ever, from the earliest moment of its ra- 
tional existence, all through life, for 
something above itself, stronger than it- 
self, more perfect than itself—the light 
of its day, the source of its life, the per- 
manent amidst the changing, the explana- 
tion of its ideals, the infinite unity and 
harmony at the heart of all diseords and 
diversities, the satisfaction of all its 
longings. 


And what are all these deep voices of 
the soul except the divine in man wit- 
nessing to itself? What do they mean 
except, as St. Augustine long ago de- 
ciared, that the soul of man came from 
God, was made for God, and it cannot 
rest until it rests in Him? 


(To be concluded) 
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What Makes Criminals? 


The penalty of nonconformity—Custom strangles us, 


T IS HARD to evaluate one’s own time. 
As we read literature and find people 
characterizing their age, they oftentimes 
eall attention to relatively unimportant 
things and the really great matters are 
entirely overlooked. However, I believe 
that one of the most important things 
that has come in this generation has been 
a rational interest in human conduct. You 
might call it a scientific interest. For a 
generation or two, different groups of 
scientists have been working along lines 
which seem quite far apart. The geologists 
have been digging up bones all over 
Christendom, and elsewhere. The anthro- 
pologists have been studying primitive per- 
sons in Australia, Africa, Siberia, and the 
Western plains. Psychologists have been 
studying the minds of children. Starting 
from the present time you can find out what 
a child is thinking about while it is being 
born, so deeply haye the psychologists 
investigated our mental life. They have 
also been studying the minds of abnor- 
mal persons. 


‘Customs Are Cherished 


These things seem quite apart, yet 
gradually they have been converging, until 
to-day we have an attitude toward human 
life and human conduct which is perhaps 
more naturalization than anything we 
have had before. Religion has been af- 
fected by this investigation; law has been 
affected by it to some extent. Perhaps the 
keynote of it all—perhaps its greatest ex- 
pression in our modern society—is the 
social worker; that is, the person who at- 
tempts to deal with the problems of society 
upon the basis of exact knowledge and 
after an exact discipline and exact train- 
ing, so that-he is following not instinct 
nor feeling, but facts which have gone 
before. 

_ _ Now I am going to describe briefly some- 
thing of the modern attitude toward nor- 
mal conduct. We have had all sorts of 
instincts invented. There is an instinct 
for everything. The other day, in an ad- 
dress, my child heard me use the term 

- “gregarious instinct”. When we got home 
he asked me what it was. I said: 

. “Tt is that which makes human beings 
eome together, human beings with similar 
interests. It is that which makes bees 
Swarm and geese flock.” 

“Well”, he said, “but what is it?” 

“Why”, I said, “it is the gregarious 

_ instinct !” 


a 


and, indifference does the rest 
A. WARREN STEARNS 


Commissioner of Correction for Massachusetts 


We are presenting, in this article, 
portions of a book soon to be published 
by The Beacon Press, “Personality of 
the Criminal’. The writer is Dr. A. 
Warren Stearns, whose achievements 
im the field of psychiatry have made 
him an authority on crime, criminals, 
and prisons. 

Dr. Stearns is a practicing physi- 
cian; but for twenty years he has been 
studying the criminal as an indiwidual 
rather than as an offender. We have 
here his conclusions, which impress us 
as both original and reassuring. 


That, perhaps, is a good example of a 
great deal of scientific exactness. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
human beings to be like their associates. 
Wherever you go, you will find that the 
customs, ways, and manners of society 
are cherished very deeply. 

Recently, a man who is in command of 
a large prison in India spent the day with 
me. He was a follower of Zoroaster, and 
I learned a great deal concerning that 
religion. I asked him about the customs: 
the methods of disposing of the dead, the 
attitude toward suicide, and many other 
things which concerned me in my life. I 
was interested to learn that his people 
went to India 1,200 years ago from Persia, 
and are still maintaining several customs 
which they carried from Persia, despite 
the fact that only a handful of them are 
now living in India. 

So you can find many examples of the 
tenacity with which we hold our customs. 
If a person appeared in public with no 
tie, you would probably ask to have him 
taken to the psychopathic hospital. If I 
walk across Boston Common with no hat, 
T am scrutinized rather carefully; suspi- 
cions are aroused about me. The other day 
two human beings walked there with 
shorts on. If you had led a giraffe across 
the Common, it would not have attracted 
more attention. So we must recognize 
everywhere, among the most powerful 
motives in human life, the desire to con- 
form to the ways and manners of our 
own particular associates. 

One man becomes distinguished here 
because he writes a nice piece of verse. 
That would not get him any distinction 
in the jungle. In the jungle, if he was 
particularly powerful and went out and 


killed a number of persons to get their 
canoes, he would be respected; he might 
be king. If he did it here, he would cer- 
tainly be confined somewhere pending fur- 
ther disposition. 

So I think we may take this tendency 
as one of the most important and most 
fundamental things in the regulation of 
human conduct. Now, then, we have placed 
very narrow restrictions upon our associ- 
ates. We do not restrict ourselves so much, 
but we restrict our associates, especially 
if they are poorer, especially if they are 
different, from ourselves. 

We have restricted certain fundamental 
characteristics and traits of human beings. 
You know there is a great distinction be- 
tween natural and normal conduct. It 
might be natural for me to yawn and 
stretch during a public address, but it 
would be abnormal. It would be natural 
for me when eating a squab to seize it 
and eat it as nature meant that I should 
eat it, with the most effective instrument 
that possibly can be conceived for eating 
it; but it would be abnormal. To be nor- 
mal, I must struggle at it with knife and 
fork. 


Compels Conformity 


In the regulation of conduct, we at- 
tempt to control the greatest, most in- 
sistent, most fundamental and natural 
traits of human beings. There are four 
leading categories of nonconformists. 

The first group I have not studied par- 
ticularly. You, perhaps, know them as 
well as I. I mean those who spit in un- 
authorized places, those who drive with 
one headlight out, those who park on the 
wrong side of the street, those who disobey 
the million and one laws which we pass 
every year and then forget. Those I leave 
out. 

About fifty per cent of the worst of- 
fenders offend because of the operation of 
the acquisitive instinct. A newborn child, 
as you lean over his crib, sees your watch 
charm and seizes it. He does not know 
what he is doing. It is an instinctive thing; 
it is a natural thing. It is natural for 
all of us to wish to have that which we 
see and think we desire, and we desire 
particularly that which other people have. 
And yet we have drawn up very strong 
rules against disrespect for property rights. 
About half of the nonconformists come in 
that group. 
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About a quarter of them do not con- 
trol their temper. We call it the operation 
of the pugnacious instinct. When they get 
mad they strike, as nature meant they 
should. They have not been trained, they 
have not been civilized; and so they strike 
a blow. Murder does not come as a gen- 
eral thing at the end of a long criminal 
career. In over half the cases it is the 
first offense that the person has ever com- 
mitted. A primitive person who has come 
into contact with civilization gets angry 
and he acts as nature meant he should 
act, because he was not meant to act 
otherwise. 

About a quarter of the cases of non- 
conformity are due to the so-called pro- 
creative instinct, this sex business which 


we also regulate very narrowly. These 
are the ways in which people do not 
conform. 


I wish to describe some of the efforts 
which society has made to compel con- 
formity, or to rid itself of these noncon- 
formists. What shall we do about crime? 
I don’t know. And in saying that, I am 
flattering myself, because I consider that 
having arrived at a point where I am 
willing to admit that I don’t know the 
solution of all the problems of the world, 
I have achieved a state which is rather 
unusual. I sometimes doubt if there is 
a police official or a judge or a lawyer, 
I might say, or any others who have any 
diffidence about solving this matter of 
crime, as if they were all-powerful and 
could inflict their will upon the world. 


Civilization a Thin Veneer 

In the first place, society is very old. 
In primitive life, human beings lived in 
the jungle and were savage. Perhaps the 
reason we have survived is that they were 
the most savage of all creatures: fierce, 
cruel, selfish, bound to have their way. 
Punishment with them was an individual 
matter. If anybody interfered, it was the 
rule of might, and the strong man won. 
That is the rule of savage life. That is 
the rule in my hen yard. When I raise 
a flock of young roosters in the fall, after 
a while their tails start to sprout, and 
their heads get red, and they crow and 
strut and swagger and fight with one 
another. They even fight their mothers. 
The strong one wins and gets what he 
wishes. That is the rule of savage life. 

After all, civilization is but a thin 
yeneer. I have seen a person in a hotel 
so enraged because the waiter did not 
bring a piece of lemon to squeeze into his 
tea that the whole veneer of forty mil- 
lion years of civilization was gone in an 
instant. And yet we call those primitive 
people uncivilized ! 


Now along about the Old Testament time 


we see that society is commencing to or- 
ganize. We see that society itself con- 
siders these nonconformists. Society takes 
a hand in what shall be done about it, 
and we find those barbarous rules, “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’. 
That was the rule, but it amounted to 
about the same thing, a barbarous, brutal 
act of retribution whenever society was 
offended. And there again, if you study 
the Old Testament, you will find that it 
had to do not so much with abstract rules 
of right and wrong, except so far as the 


The Christian Register 


right and wrong involved the taboos and 
the ways and manners and customs of the 
people with whom they were living. The 
Roman period saw the development of a 
theory of abstract justice. Justice was 
pictured as a female. The most significant 
thing about her picture is that she is 
blindfolded. She holds a scale, and on one 
side of the balance she has put the amount 
of damage which you have done society. 
On the other side she puts the amount of 
punishment that it is thought will punish 
you sufficiently for the amount of damage 
you have done. 

Now this worked pretty well. I fancy 
that one was about as safe in Rome just 
before the Christian era as one would 
be in America to-day. And yet it was a 
sort of unkind, unfeeling thing. It was 
not justice. We pass over to the Middle 
Ages, and there one of the most pernicious 
theories was evolved. It is the theory we 
are working on now. What we are doing 
to-day is a combination of the Old Testa- 
ment psychology and_ thirteenth-century 
sociology, the theory of the deterrent ef- 
fect of punishment. That dominates so- 
ciety to-day. The old English judge sen- 
tenced a man to be hung for stealing a 
sheep. The prisoner said: 

“Your Honor, would you hang me for 
stealing a sheep?” 

“No, not for stealing a sheep, but I 
would hang you in order that sheep may 
not be stolen.” 

That is the theory of the deterrent ef- 
fect of punishment. If that theory holds 
true, it would be perfectly proper to skin 
me, to boil me in oil, to put’ me in a dun- 
geon; the individual would have no rights. 

If you could purge society of wrong- 
doing by inflicting terrible punishment 
upon individuals, it would be a proper 
thing to do. And yet the superlative has 
been expressed in this sort of thing. I 
hesitate to enumerate the atrocities, they 
are so shocking. But read of the execution 
of the assassin of William the Silent and 
see how society at that time felt it should 
act in order to prevent the assassination 
of princes. Read the descriptions of the 
handeuffing together of dead and living 
persons which John Howard describes 
when he first went into the English pris- 
ons, and you will see what this deterrent 
effect of punishment amounts to when it 
is carried out to the last degree. There 
is no limit to the atrocities which may 
be inflicted on the individual if you admit 
that that will cure society. 


When Paul Revere Rode 


As a matter of fact, this did not work. 
Ample evidence is at hand showing that 
society is much safer now than it was 
when Ferdinand was cutting off people’s 
heads and sticking them on spears; or 
when one was constantly running into 
dead bodies, or parts of them, all over 
the country, left as an example to people 
who were going about committing rob- 
beries or other crimes. When Paul Revere 
rode out to Lexington he went by the 
body of a man who had been hung in 1755, 
and he was still hanging in Sullivan 
Square, a warning to all who saw, so that 
they would not steal or commit other 
crimes, 
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About a hundred years ago, running 
parallel with the great advance in popular 
education, when it was thought that by 
applying some sort of mystical formula 
to the human mind you could make the 
dull wise, the stupid capable, and so on, 
we got up these formule of education by 
which human beings sought to perform 
miracles, This was carried over into pris- 
ons. We have a set formula: Catch a boy, 
put him into a reformatory; put a uni- 
form on him; ring a bell at six o’clock in 
the morning and keep him busy through 
the day; apply a certain amount of reli- 
gion here, a certain amount of education 
there, a certain amount of vocational 
guidance; after fifteen months turn him 
out and expect a miracle to be performed. 

We are nearing the end of that period. 
Dr. Glueck of Harvard has published a 
book showing that a large proportion of 
the boys that go to these reformatories are 
not particularly affected by the application 
of this formula for reformation. Now we 
are entering a new period, and this is 
the answer to the question: It is the 
period of individual treatment. 


The Police System 


What do we need in society to-day? In 
the first place, we have police systems. 
Now everybody criticizes the police. They 
are a sort of outlaws of human society. 
I do not feel this way at all. I feel that 
the police as organized are human beings 
like ourselves—frail, having no particu- 
lar training, having little support from 
society. You can go into cities in America 
with the worst government, and find a 
pretty good fire department. If your house 
gets afire and you give the alarm, in from 
one minute to four minutes you may ex- 
pect the fire department to come. If it 
does not, trouble will follow. If it does 
not respond quickly, there will be a social 
revolution in that city. If you go to the 
faucet and try to get water and there 
isn’t any, there is trouble. In other words, 
you are sure of a good water supply. Those 
are positive things; those are things that 
you selfishly want and you insist upon 
having. You do not care so much about 
the police. You very seldom get robbed, you 
very seldom have trouble. You expect 
them to come in case of need, but at the 
same time you do not expect very much 
of them. They are just something that 
you can criticize. One of the problems 
is to build up effective police systems in 
America—to socialize the police. 

I have been running a clinic in Boston 
for almost twenty years. On clinie morn- 
ing, ministers come bringing their prob- 
lem children; social workers come bring- 
ing problem children; school teachers 
come bringing problem children; all sorts 
of people come. But the police never come. 
In other words, they have been quaran- 
tined against social service. They have 
not been taught this point of view. 

August Vollmer, Chief of Police of 
Berkeley, Calif., organized a police sys- 
tem on the basis of social service. If a 
boy was caught stealing lead pipe from 
gutters, they did not arrest him and run 
him into the juvenile court. An _ officer 
went to his home, found what the father 
was doing, what the mother was doing, 
talked with his teachers. He made a social 
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investigation of the case. That was in- 
telligent police work. They had studied 
the case with an eye on the future. They 
were not simply trying to sweep back the 
tide lest they should be flooded. They 
were trying to regulate a portion of the 
people for the benefit of society. 

Next, the courts. I think there is no 
class of persons whom we respect more 
than we do the judges. Although I have 
been dealing with the courts a good many 
years, I never come in close contact with 
a judge without a feeling of reverence 
and almost awe. Although I know a cer- 
tain judge quite well, I do not feel quite 
the same toward him as I did before he 
was placed on the bench. And yet the 
theory of the law is that the truth was 
discovered once upon a time and that the 
legal machinery represents the truth, the 
discovery. It was discovered complete. 

Almost every modification in criminal 
law has been forced from the outside as 
the juvenile court, probation. Custom, 
tradition, inertia—inertia is said to be the 
greatest living force—have held this sys- 
tem much as it is. 

A man went into a certain municipal 
court a while ago with a stop watch. He 
saw the Monday morning grist run 
through. Two minutes was the longest 
time taken to any case; forty seconds 
was the average and twenty seconds the 
quickest. And yet those individuals are 
being disposed of in that way. 

Now it is not a question of time. Those 
men oftentimes lie in jail days, weeks, 
mouths, with a lot of officers sitting 
around with little to do. It would be 
relatively easy to have a minimum amount 
of knowledge about those individuals. 
While I do not wish in any sense to crit- 
icize the judges, I must say they are not 
taking advantage of the modern develop- 
ments in social science in doing their 
work. If every judge in passing upon a 
case could have a brief abstract giving 
the data concerning that case, such as any 
doctor would insist upon in treating a 
patient, such as any teacher would insist 
upon, I have confidence that the judge 
would do his work better. 


Should Study Every Prisoner 


Next we have the prisons. It is a shame 
to build a prison too well, because you 
know it will last a hundred years. Civil- 
ization is chained to its old institutions. 
We are handicapped in methods because 
of the cost of changing old buildings. For 
every person sent to a prison there should 
be made a sociological study—a common- 
sense sort of study, the same sort of study 
that you would make if anybody came to 
your house at night and was in trouble. 
You would ask what was the matter, and 
then make some sort of program for him. 
It is a simple thing to do. It is not always 
going to reform the world. At the same 
time you know what you are doing; you 
are going to use your intelligence, not 
your instincts; and from that study you 
would get a real idea of what crime means 
in terms of personality, what it means in 
terms of social welfare, and so on. Fur- 


thermore, if you had such a study of in- 
dividuals, if they came up in court sub- 
- sequently—and I still think some of them 
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would not be reformed—the courts would 
be much better equipped to deal with them. 

Last, we have parole, the handling of 
individuals after they come out of prison, 
the most important part of the whole 
system. There again, intelligence must be 
practiced. We must work up to it from the 
day the person first goes into prison, 
building up the morale of his family, of his 
employers. At the present time, a month 
before a man goes out of prison, a notice 
is sent to places where he might possibly 
get employment. There is a great scramble 
to get the man a job. Let a workman with 
a good reputation try to get a job in a 
month. That gives some idea of what a 
man with a bad reputation must contend 
with. Again a man has been in prison 
five years: his family are alienated ; 
everybody he has worked for knows every- 
thing that is bad about him; he is en- 
tirely disintegrated socially. That is the 
problem. There is a program for it. There 
isn’t anything startling about it, there 
isn’t anything revolutionary about it. Here 
and there, beginnings are being made— 
a new attitude: in Philadelphia a court 
of domestic relations; in Boston a juven- 
ile court; in San Francisco a juvenile 
court; in Vermont a former sheriff try- 
ing an experiment. You will find every- 
where experiments going on, innovations 
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being tried, new developments in prog- 
ress. I think the future is bright. 

One word of warning: No person in 
official position can modify social customs. 
The present method of handling criminals 
is a social custom. It is the same sort of 
custom as the one which induces your 
tailor to put a cuff on your trousers— 
nothing more, nothing less. No individual, 
however strong, can go into an official 
position and change that custom. Legisla- 
tion is absolutely futile. Recently, I had 
my first experience in holding a public 
hearing over a project. A lawyer wrote 
to me and made a protest. My secretary 
looks up the law, and turns over the law 
book, and she finds a new law that puts 
that one entirely aside. So we write back 
to the lawyer and the next day he finds 
another law. My secretary turns over an- 
other page—it is like the Old Testament, 
you can find any sort of thing in a law 
book you look for. So we cannot do this 
by legislation. What must happen is that 
the people themselves must do it. The 
general public must be aroused. When the 
public wishes to have good prisons, when 
the public wishes an intelligent and ra- 
tional program carried out in prisons, the 
officials will be forced to respond. That is 
the way the new day must come. 


Unitarianism Means Unity To- LENS 


It fits into life, restoring a disrupted society 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


PEECH and writing are often the 

product of circumstances. The circum- 
stances make the expression. An involun- 
tary utterance of pain, surprise, or joy 
may often cut deeper into truth than a 
cool, reasoned statement. A conversation, 
with its interchanges and correctives, one 
personality against another, may often 
disclose more of one’s nature to himself 
than hours of meditation. 

It is for this reason that the moment 
in which I write may have much to do 
with what I here say. The hour is “night, 
when deep thoughts come upon men”. It 
is past midnight, “the silence of the sleep 


time when you set your fancies free’. as 
Browning says. Strange hour, indeed, to 


write on this theme, a title so sectarian 
in some men’s minds that they would 
compare it with reading the dictionary 
for dullness. 

But the hour has something vital to 
do with my thoughts. The heat of an in- 
tense summer day has left the earth ex- 
hausted. Not a sound comes through the 
pines of my quiet Cape Cod house except 
the barking of a dog in the distance. 
Nature and I have an hour or so to our- 
selves. In her own mood she decreed to- 
night that I should not sleep. Instead, she 
has sent a volley of thoughts through my 
brain, thoughts that root back from boy- 
hood, thoughts that “beat on like the sea 
incessantly’. scattered, disconnected, sep- 
arate, yet all apparently insisting on 
some sort of unity and relation to each 
other. 


And somehow, these circumstances with 
their disconnection bring me to a great 
yearning for unity. That desire suggests 
an approach to Unitarianism, an approach 
not founded so much in our favorite word 
‘rational’ or “reason”, but rather in 
poetry and instinct, a basis not commonly 
chosen for a defense or explanation of 
Unitarian methods of belief and religion. 
Yet I am convinced that this approach 
is over solid ground; and I am convinced 
that unless poetic and instinctive reasons 
for Unitarianism can be given, its appeal 
will not meet the demands of to-day. Such 
reasons will not exclude our insistence on 
reason; but the time is here when the 
poetic and instinctive needs of men must 
be met. Until they are met, narrowness 
and dogmatism will build such temples of 
religious thought as do satisfy mankind, 
but, alas, only satisfy him with architec- 
ture and decorations that are flimsy and 
false. 

So you see why circumstances of the 
moment have much to do with this writ- 
ing. If anything I say has about it the 
air of poetry, so judge it. But also aecept 
from me my personal insistence that as 
the stars are now shining clearer than 
if clouds overhung the sky, so some of the 
reasons, at least for being a Unitarian, 
shine clearer through a sky untroubled by 
reason’s storms. 

In the calm chaos of the thoughts whose 
jumble I have described, I find my first 
reason for being a Unitarian. Life’s one 
ery is for unity, for something that shall 
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knit up ail the fragments of experience 
into a coherent whole. The simplest soul 
as well as the wisest comes finally to 
have only one chief yearning, and that is 
that whatever has happened to us, what- 
ever has happened in us, shall at last be 
so related to our central self and to each 
other as to make a unit of significance. 
We long for significance. We ache for a 
oneness in ourselves. We want to feel 
that all life’s broken bits are after all 
worth while, are parts of our very self- 
hood, and will in some way come home 
and lodge in us again. However much 
our brokenness is our own fault, how- 
ever much it is due to our own willful- 
ness that the breaking occurred, still we 
want these scattered pieces of ourselves 
brought back to the home fire of our inner 
being, there to be reunited again in the 
family of our own soul, 

It is here that I find my first reason for 
being a Unitarian. The very word suggests 
ingathering, oneness, significance, united 
relation of all parts to the whole. The very 
word itself shouts out a call to all frag- 
mentariness and brokenness to come home 
and be recognized again as intimate parts 
of my circle. If, even for convenience, we 
must have labels to express religion, I can 
see no label or banner so plain in its 
speech as this. I would hate to be a 
narrow Unitarian, as I would hate to be 
any other sort of narrow person. But if 
any definitive title or name carries its 
real meaning so plainly on its face as 
Unitarianism, I do not know of it. It is 
a clarion call to experience itself, bidding 
it come back to wings outspread to give 
motherhood and meaning to all its 
children. 

te 


So often do we hear the demand to “go 
back to Jesus”. But if I read his life 
aright, the central fact in it is his unifying 
of life until all its fragments are molded 
into one. And I am a Unitarian because 
into this unity there can creep no defini- 
tion or creed or dogma that is strong 
enough to ‘tear apart by analysis that 
which the synthesis of God joins together. 
It is the creative, poetic, instinctive desire 
of life itself that makes “Unitarian”, to 
me, the best label religion could bear, if 
label there must be. 

But my second reason follows hard on 
my first. We are to-day driven toward dis- 
ruption in society not merely by our per- 
sonal centrifugal forces, but by the forces 
of daily living. We are living in as dis- 
unified a world as history has ever known. 
Opposition, competition, contention, ‘‘scat- 
teration” are our keywords. The discoy- 
eries of science for many souls have 
marked life with crevasses that threaten 
every step. The antagonisms of business 
have made our walking a journey on 
crossties instead of on an even road. The 
intricacies of government and_ polities 
have made a unified personal life seem an 
impossibility ; one appears to be supremely 
selfish even to ask for an-hour-a-day of 
inner peace. 

I am a Unitarian because Unitarianism 
insistently declares all of this disruption 
to be unnecessary. It claims unity for all 
these conflicting portions of life. It dares 
to flaunt even reason in the face and de- 
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clare for unity when logic is all against 
unity. It does this by its very conception 
of religion. Unitarianism refuses to think 
of religion as an explanation of, or a way 
of escape from, these wars. Rather does 
it say that all this activity is in itself 
religious. Religion is no cure-all for these 
energies; rather the energy behind them 
all is religion itself. Unitarianism would 
reduce the noise and heat of conflict not 
by reserving a special seat of quiet apart 
from all of these, but by declaring the 
musie of them all a real harmony, if once 


Granite 
LUNA F. NILES 


I took the old wood path to-day, 

Up to the quarry at North Jay, 

Past the big maple on the hill, 

And through the pine woods, dense and 
still; 

And when I reached the wagon track, 

I turned a moment and looked back 

At the big hills piled into view, 

Tumbledown, Saddleback, and Blue. 


But not here would I stop to rest— 

A short climb more would bring the best; 
For just ahead, with arms stretched high, 
The derricks shaped against the sky. 

And when I reached the quarry rim, 
There, in the sunlight, I saw him. 

He sat there just as I had hoped, 

On a granite block that forward sloped 
To bring him closer to his task. 

He knew me without need to ask, 
Though blindness from an ill-timed blast 
Had sealed his sight these long years past. 


But blindness could not take the smile 
That lit his face from while to while 
At wonder I could not disguise 

To watch him work without his eyes. 
And with this brightness on his face 
His chisel’s certain line he’d trace; 
Then, with his mallet, tap the rock 
Till out there fell a perfect block ; 
Then for a space his hands were still, 
His lifted face turned toward the hill. 


So he has worked out, measuring sure, 
What his own spirit can endure; 

And fearless waits what God will do, 
Like Tumbledown, Saddleback, and Blue. 


the energy of God is seen to be their 
mainspring. 


Other forms of religion have in general 
a way of seeking solution by flight from 
such chaos. Unitarianism declares that if 
these energies are in chaos, that chaos is 
of man’s own making, not of God’s design. 
Other forms of religion, in general, say: 
“If you would be religious, flee from these 
things, draw aside.” Unitarianism de- 
clares: “If you flee these things, you can 
never be religious.’ If we accept the flight 
theory we land in hypocrisy, for life will 
not let us run away; and that is all there 
is to it! If we accept the face-to-face 
theory of Unitarianism, that all is unity, 
we meet God in the very midst of His 
world as it is, and proceed with Him in 
the glorious task of creating order out of 
chaos. Unitarianism, too, will have its 
theologies and its philosophies, or even 
its creeds. But all of these will be, and 
are, working creeds that spring not from 
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abstraction but from creative reality. Uni- 
tarianism has one, and only one, main 
insistence: that is, that unity underlies 
all separateness, from the electron to last 
night’s social gathering, from stars in the 
sky to a man fighting his lower nature, 
and from earth’s resources to the market 
price at which those resources reach the 
ultimate consumer. I am a Unitarian be- 
cause to live in a hostile and fragmentary 
universe is both impossible and un- 
necessary. 

I am a Unitarian now, to-day, because 
the disruptions of religious definitions in 
the past are plainly and flatly contrary 
to the unity now revealed in and by our 
world. The Humpty Dumpty of a divided 
and fragmentary world, of a God who 
looked on that world from the outside and 
called us away from it, has fallen; and 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
can never put Humpty Dumpty back again! 
Unitarianism has from the first declared 
that such a God is only a fiction, a make- 
believe God. So to-day a Unitarian finds 
that no recovery of God is necessary. 

The Unitarian method of belief has no 
“lost radiance” to recover, no revitalizing 
of religion to accomplish. All of its radi- 
ance is present and future, just as God 
is present and future. All of its revitalizing 
is not to restore something, but a vitaliz- 
ing of ourselves to discover something 
waiting to be discovered. “I make all 
things new” is the motto of its altar, be- 
eause it is the true nature of its God. 
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So I come to this finally, that I am a 
Unitarian not because Unitarianism cor- 
rectly defines God, but because it en- 
thusiastically finds God! To find is better 
than to define. To find is the way of 
science and discovery ; to define is the way 
of guesswork. Unitarianism will define 
willingly, but only after finding. It seeks 
facts. If it goes out on voyages of new 
discovery, it does so with a plain state- 
ment, and asks for no report until the 
facts are in. Unitarianism is the way of 
experience with God; and even though 
God transcends experience, every step of 
the way is in His company. It refuses 
to-day to be frightened by divisions of any 
sort, for God and history are inseparable. 
Unitarianism looks forward to God, not 
backward to Him, And if any other form 
of faith has such clear reason for exist- 
ence, I do not know its name. If any other 
form of faith is so close to the heart of 
men of to-day, I have not heard of it. 

Perhaps now you see why the midnight, 
and the dawn now at hand, gave me my 
start for my title. The light of a new day 
begins to creep into my window. The noisy 
world will begin again, demanding ration- 
ality. Yes! But meanwhile I cried for 
unity, and I now know that to-day will 
be not a fragment but a part of the whole 
of time. And I know that there are in- 
stinctive reasons, poetic if you please, that 
reason cannot give for being Unitarian. 
For unity is not a creed! It is not even a 
way of life, as we so often hear! It is life 
itself! And because life must be whole, 
and a unit, I prefer the label that frankly 
says so and fears not to carry its mean- 
ing where all men can see! 
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‘Problems Youth Are F acing 


Young people respect tradition, cherish loyalty, 
: and seek religious truth 
ELIZABETH 8. LINDSEY 


This is part of an address given at 
a@ community service conducted by 
young people representing five Protes- 
tant denominations. Miss Lindsey, 
clearly and forcefully, gave the point 
of view of modern youth. 


OUNG PEOPLE to-day are not satis- 

fied with theology unless theology can 
be applied to their own experience and 
ean aid them in constructing a work- 
able philosophy of life. I do not mean to 
imply that young people are not intellec- 
tually interested in theology, that they are 
not eager to read, argue, and discuss the 
theological controversies which are stir- 
ring the world to-day. As Field Secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, I 
spend most of my time visiting young 
people’s societies in local churches and in 
attending conferences of young people, 
and I ean testify from my own experience 
that in general young people are tre- 
mendously alive to these questions and 
have decided views as to what they be- 
lieve and why they think as they do. But 
it does not end there. They go even farther 
and ask the question, How do these views 
affect my life and my attitude toward 
others? 

Every thinking young person is con- 
fronted by a multiplicity of ideas, tradi- 
tional ideas that have stood the test of 
time as well as new and startling ideas 
which are oftentimes disturbing. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, these ideas are 
weighed and sifted, and gradually each 
individual evolves a philosophy of life 
which is to him logical and rational and 
workable. 

And each person, in his inexperience 
and lack of knowledge, groping to find 
his way through this maze of ideas, occa- 
sionally stumbles upon truths which loom 
up as familiar landmarks. Finally he sees 
in the far distance his goal. If a phi- 
losophy of life is not arrived at by this 
method—if it is merely accepted or in- 
herited—it is of little value to the indi- 
vidual. To arrive at a sound philosophy 
requires sincere and laborious thinking, 
which forms a solid foundation for one’s 
' convictions, else they cannot be termed 
eonvictions. To have convictions formed as 
a direct result of one’s experience, study, 
and reason is highly commendable, and 
one should cling to them. 

If our thinking seems to lead us in 
so direct a path that we are convinced 
that it is the only path, we should always 
remember that we may not be seeing 
things in true perspective. Our convictions 
themselves, and the difficulties involved 
at arriving at them sincerely, should teach 
us to be tolerant of the convictions of 
others. 

- What direction one’s thinking takes is 
not so essential, at least to young people 


to-day as that one does think and that one 
is sincere. Theologically, a person may 
be radically conservative or conserva- 
tively radical, a rabid fundamentalist, an 
extreme liberal, or a cautious modernist ; 
it matters very little. What really matters 
is whether or not his theological and 
philosophical ideas have led him to a 
sane, rational view of life. 

The essence of true religion is deeds, 
not words; not so much what you believe, 
as a way of life. The trend of modern 
religion is away from formalism and 
dogmatism, and toward a broader and 
freer application of the religious princi- 
ples which have always been taught, but 
which have not always been carried out. 
“Real worship is found in reverential and 
aspiring bent of the whole life; the con- 
suming ambition to leave a heritage of 
wholesome happiness in the world. It is 
laying hold of eternal reservoirs of pur- 
pose and putting them to use in sunny, 
courageous living.” 

That is the problem which youth is 
facing to-day. If religion is to mean more 
than theology, how can we make our in- 
dividual lives more worth-while, what 
channels can we find for our energies that 
will make the world a better place in 
which to live? How much shall we accept 
from the past and what shall be our 
legacy to the future? 

Modern young people can be depended 
on to carry on any worth-while traditions 
that their elders hand on to them. If, 
however, any are weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, they will be discarded 
with no compunctions. If, on the other 
hand, they are found worthy of cherish- 
ing, they will arouse all the latent en- 
thusiasm and loyalty which youth pos- 
sesses. I am sure, for instance, in the 
years to come, that the churches will 
unite in support of great social causes and 
will carry on as a co-operative venture 
an intensive educational program for the 
betterment of human society. 

The next generation should be taught 
an intense and bitter hatred of war and 
a profound and reverent love of peace. 
It will be comparatively easy for them, 
who have had no concrete personal ex- 
perience with the horror of battle, to 
glorify war. Should not the churches, 
then, join even more in the future than 
they have in the past, and strive to work 
out an intelligent educational program 
which will instill into the mind and heart 
of every child the idea that war has been 
and is now the greatest curse man has 
known and that peace and brotherhood 
are the goals toward which we are ever 
striving? 

Thus youth, tolerant, sympathetic, 
idealistic, if perhaps a bit reckless, is be- 
coming more socially minded and sees 
visions of making life more complete for 
everyone. 
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We Keep Returning to This Text 


CHARLES BH. PARK 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?—Micah vi. 8. 


Just about once in every so often, our 
minds haye to revert to this familiar 
text. We have heard it repeatedly. Yet 
every once in a while our spirits feel a 
craving for its quiet, balanced, irrefut- 
able, rock-bottom simplicity. As a great 
singer in the exercise of her art finds it 
necessary every day to spend fifteen min- 
utes in going over her scales, and never 
outgrows that necessity, so we in the ex- 
ercise of our religion never outgrow the 
necessity of reminding ourselves of the 
simple, uninvolved, fundamental require- 
ments of the religious life. 

There is no undermining these words. 
They are solid and ultimate. They apply 
to everyone, wise and simple, baron and 
clown, religious and _ irreligious: Do 
justly, love merey (or kindness, which is 
nearer the real meaning), and be humble, 
undogmatic, open-minded in the presence 
of life’s mysteries. For life still has its 
mysteries, as those who have delved the 
deepest into science will be the first to 
tell us. That, in the final count, is the sum 
and substance of the demand which life 
makes upon us. To keep that injunction 
in mind is to hold a perfect insurance 
policy against doubt, against despair, 
against the danger of losing our way. 

Those are precisely the perils that in- 
volve our spiritual landscape just now. 
Doubt is very common, more common than 
we sometimes realize: doubt of God’s 
reality, of His perfectness, of His love, or 
justice, or power, or purpose. The meta- 
physical problem has never in our mem- 
ory assumed such an angry form as it 
wears just now. Ancient strongholds of 
faith are crumbling; new _ strongholds 
have not been discovered. 

It has happened before. In fact, one 
may almost detect a periodicity, a cycle 
in the process of man’s religious life. 
There is given a revelation of divine 
truth. It is joyously acclaimed. It becomes 
formulated, standardized, dogmatized. 
Men enjoy a period of religious certainty. 
Little by little this body of dogma is at- 
tacked by experience and knowledge. It 
is riddled by questions. It has to be dis- 
carded. There comes an interval of reli- 
gious homelessness. There comes another 
revelation, and the interval of doubt ends 
in a new and happier period of religious 
certainty. 

The mere fact that the process repeats 
itself is proof of the vitality of that which 
the process constantly seeks. We may out- 
grow former conceptions of God, but the 
need of God is vital. We cannot outgrow 
that. It may be that just now we are in 
one of those intervals of religious home- 
lessness. The old dogmatic certainties 
have gone. The new revelation is yet to 
come. Meanwhile our spirits wander in 
the wilderness. And what is to guide us? 
Nothing but Micah’s famous and beloved 
injunction. All that is required is to live 
the life which experience and intuition 
agree is good—doing justly and loving 
kindness—and meanwhile keep ourselves 
humble, reverent, open-minded, receptive 
toward the surrounding mystery. 
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Dr. Stearns’s Article 


Gy? FENDERS against the state and the person 
give us one of our most difficult social prob- 
lems. What can be done with them? Why did they 
commit the offense? Can they be rehabilitated, and 
be made reliable, useful citizens? 

Certainly, the old method was not only wrong 
but stupid. What was the use of confining a boy, 
who had stolen a loaf of bread for starving brothers 
and sisters, in a loathsome prison-hulk for a period 
of seven years, as was done repeatedly in England 
less than a century ago? Punishments inflicted for 
minor offenses seem incredible until one visits the 
old English prison ship, Swecess, and sees for 
oneself the grim, black cells and instruments of 
torture. The law was stupidly enacted in the first 
place, and then mercilessly enforced. With us still 
are vestiges of this exacting of a “pound of flesh”. 
But, thanks to such noble souls as John Howard 
in England, and Dorothea Lynde Dix in the United 
States, reforms were commenced which still are 
in operation. And the end is not yet. 

We publish in this issue a striking discussion 
of this theme by Dr. A. Warren Stearns who, for 
twenty years, has made a special study of delin- 
quents before the law, from the point of view of 
their mentality, antecedents, and environment. Dr. 
Stearns is not a radical. He is a liberal, with sound 
theories formulated through long experience with 
offenders, prisons, prison-officials, courts, and 
police. Whatever we do with the problem of de- 
linquency, we cannot ignore it. Often, as Dr. 
Stearns says, “it is in the tissues’. Often, intelli- 
gent treatment would accomplish what infliction of 
penalty fails to achieve. The object is not revenge 
and punishment, but protection for society, and 
reconstruction for the offender. 
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King George’s Petition 


EN have not ceased to write out command- 
ments for themselves and to endeavor to fol- 
low them, recognizing the daily urge to compro- 
mise and haul down the flag in token of surrender. 
Resolutions are recorded of several famous men: 
St. Augustine, Martin Luther, Jonathan Edwards, 
William Ellery Channing. Now comes King George 
of England with a private code of conduct. The 
code seems to be in the form of a petition and 
includes six requests. King George is known for 
strength of character and exalted state of mind. 
Possibly this code is responsible. He asks: 
Teach me to be obedient to the rules of the game. 
Teach me to distinguish between sentiment and sen- 
timentality, admiring the one and despising the other. 
Teach me neither to proffer nor to receive cheap 
praise. 
If I am called upon to suffer, let me be like a well- 
bred beast that goes away to suffer in silence. 
Teach me to win, if I may; if I may not, teach me 
to be a good loser. 


Teach me neither to cry for the moon nor to cry over 
spilt milk. 


What this code aims to create is personal morale, 

state of mind most of us require. There is a 
morale of conduct which may be sustained and con- 
tinued by some such formula as that King George 
has set for himself. We do not set great store in 
the average resolution. It is liable to be born out 
of some lapse of conduct, and forgotten as soon 
as the temptation presents itself again. But we do 
confess to a liking for this personal code of King 
George. The code has been widely discussed in the 
press, but the important fact seems to have es- 
‘aped the writers that the King is not depending 
on himself to meet the obligations enumerated, but 
asks a power outside himself to come to his aid. 
In fact it looks much like a prayer, offered by one 
who realizes the responsibility of his high office 
and would worthily and conscientiously adminis- 
ter it. 


Their Enduring Epitaph 


HE WORLD has recently been startied by the 

discovery of the bodies of Salomon August 
Andrée, Swedish balloon explorer, and his men, 
who set out in an airship in 1897 with the intention 
of flying over the North Pole. The bodies were 
found on White Island, east of Fridtjof Land, along 
with Andrée’s papers and his invaluable diary, An 
unusually warm summer had melted the snow and 
ice, reves ling the remains. The expedition was sig- 
nificant as being the first aérial attempt made to 
explore the Arctic regions. 

So, after thirty-three years of silence, the fate 
of those brave men has been disclosed. Andrée was 
of heroic mold. He did not wish to undertake the 
expedition, feeling that the chance of success was 
slight and that of disaster great. Dr. Nansen, who 
had just returned from his Fram expedition, tried 
to dissuade him. But he was not willing to dis- 
appoint his supporters, and the public who were 
eager to know whether an airship could accomplish 
what vessels had failed to do for more than a 
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century. His courageous exploit added one more 
chapter to the long list of stirring annals describ- 
ing adventurers who had thrust into the unknown 
north and south polar regions—Franklin, Kane, 
Greeley, Peary, Amundsen, Scott, and Byrd, to 
mention but a few of the resolute, daring men who 
ventured to unlock the mysteries of those gale- 
swept, frigid oceans, plains and mountains, where, 
for half the year, darkness prevails. 

The discovery of Andrée and his comrades has 
more significance in view of the recent triumph of 
Admiral Byrd in flying from his base on the ice- 
barrier to the South Pole and back in eighteen 
hours. His achievements are recorded in vivid and 
remarkable fashion in the motion-picture, “With 
Byrd at the South Pole”. The two intrepid motion- 
picture operators who accompanied him exposed 
thirty miles of film, which, of course, had to be 
cut considerably in the actual production. All the 
books, and there are multitudes of them depicting 
the courage and skill of those explorers, cannot 
reveal, as this really great film does, the actual 
experience. 

What good does it do? ask the doubters. Well, 
the Byrd expedition explored several thousand 
miles of unknown territory. Much information of 
value to scientific men was collected. But the best 
service was the display of resource, indomitable 
persistence, and courage of a high order. Prosperity 
softens the fiber. But men like Andrée, Amundsen, 
Scott, and Byrd assure us that endurance and 
daring still prevail. 


This Superficial Age 


ERHAPS THE WORD we are going to say 

needs to be said. At all events, we are going to 
say it. Not all of us are living along the surface 
of life. Some there are among us who like earnest 
books with a literary trend, music that touches 
the deeper emotions, entertainment that can lay 
claim to art, and a conversation that has other 
themes than the weather, a neighbor’s disposition, 
and the eternal personal narrative. Our eyes see 
advertising matter that unblushingly exaggerates ; 
huge placards inviting to such performances as 
“Hell’s Angels”, “Apron Strings”, and ‘‘Young 
Sinners”. Our ears hear music and addresses re- 
quiring no great mental effort to comprehend. 

What are we to conclude? That this age is more 
superficial than those which have preceded? Not 
at all. Merely that it has its popular, catch-penny 
phrases and practices, as all periods have had. 
Often persons who seem to be living along the sur- 
face of experience in reality have depth of thought 
and emotion which could be excited and made to 
function, were proper methods employed. It is 
these methods we ask producers of books, motion- 
pictures, and musical compositions to employ. They 
might be surprised at the popular response. After 
all, the animals have to eat what is thrust into 
their cages. Give the public quality as well as 
quantity, and it will accept it, and accept it 
gratefully. 
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The Pay-Envelope 


K LEARN that motion-picture actors and 

actresses are disturbed because salaries have 
taken a downward trend. Some are indignant, de- 
claring that théir services are not appreciated and 
their talents not properly appraised. One notable 
actor, who receives $4,500 a week, has made the 
statement that he will not produce pictures for 
that unfair salary, and demands $8,000. Here are 
a few of the checks screen-favorites see when they 
look into their weekly pay envelopes: Ruth Chatter- 
ton, $2,250; Janet Gaynor, $3,000; Richard Dix, 
$5,000; Ramon Novarro, $5,000; Norma Shearer, 
$5,000. Al Jolson receives the modest salary of 
$1,000,000 a year; and Harold Lloyd, $700,000. 

What sort of work are those boys and girls, for 
many of them are little more, doing to earn these 
astounding salaries? Marilyn Miller receives $150,- 
000 for each film in which she appears. Dick Bar- 
thelmess and John Barrymore receive an equal 
amount. These players make only two or three pic- 
tures a year. Perhaps a month is required to com- 
pete the film. That leaves the hard-worked artist 
free for nine months. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Screen-stars 
must have outstanding personality and _ talent. 
They entertain us for an hour or two; and we are 
erateful for the laughs and thrills. But the ques- 
tion cannot help intruding itself: Are these enor- 
mous salaries fair in view of the general employ- 
ment situation—are they in any sense fair? What 
do you see when you look into your pay-envelope: 
you laborers, clerks, teachers, and preachers? You 
are fortunate if you find there enough to get the 
weekly supply of groceries at the chain-store, buy 
clothes for the children, pay the dentist, and meet 
the life-insurance policy. Thousands to-day are not 
looking into any pay-envelope at all; and, despite 
the assertion of Henry Ford, it is not entirely their 
fault. 

Moving-picture stars are not doing the work of 
the world. The world would move along quite com- 
fortably if they should take permanent vacations. 
But the world could not get along without clerks 
to sell merchandise, teachers to teach your chil- 
dren, laborers to build bridges, roads and houses. 
We can hardly escape the fact that the work of 
the world is being done by men and women whose 
wages at best just about enable them to meet the 
monthly bills. The effect of those inflated Holly- 
wood salaries is not good. It is not good for the 
country; and it is not good for those who receive 
them. Many boys and girls are receiving from 
$1,000 to $3,000 a week for their work before the 
screen. No boy or girl, immature and inexperienced, 
is worth that to the community. 

This nation is in for several definite adjustments 
before industry, business, and the stock market 
get back to normal levels. Why not include among 
them adjustment of the pay-envelope? 
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Books 


Augustine the Conqueror 


Saint AvuGustTine. By Giovanni Papini. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 


The publication of this book signalizes 
the fifteenth centenary of the death of 
Augustine, which will be celebrated this 
year. Perhaps no author of our day is so 
well fitted to write this biography as 
Papini. He writes: “I fancied there existed 
a resemblance between us; he also (Augus- 
tine) had been a man of letters and a 
lover ‘of words, but at the same time a 
restless seeker after philosophies and 
truths, even to the point of being tempted 
by occultism; he also had been sensual 
and had sought fame. I resembled him 
in what was bad in him, of course; but 
after all, I did resemble him.” The writer 
stresses Augustine’s dual nature, an in- 
heritance from his Christian mother and 
his pagan father. His voluptuous and 
passionate nature he traced to the latter. 
The conversion of Augustine is repre- 
sented as a slow process. Before the day 
of decision, when he made confession and 
asked to be baptized and received into 
the Church, he had been already intellec- 
tually converted. He was prepared to ac- 
cept the Catholic doctrine and obedience, 
but he was still held in bondage by his 
earnal desires. He did not conceive it 
possible to live a life of chastity. He was 
distraught by the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit. But he is represented as 
finding perfect peace at last in his com- 
plete surrender to God. Not that tempta- 
tion was finally banished. He confesses to 
its recurrence in after years. Papini af- 
firms his strong conviction that no saint 
every reached great heights of mystic ex- 
perience and sanctity who had not first 
been sunk in the mire. Monica, his mother, 
is described as a saint from her child- 
hood. Yet for all her tears and solicitude 
on behalf of Augustine’s salvation, she 
reveals herself as a worldly-wise woman, 
when, in the days of his success as a 
professor of rhetoric in Milan, she urged 
him to put away the woman who for 
fourteen years had been his mistress 
whom he loved, and by whom he had a 
child also greatly loved, strenuously ob- 
jecting to his marriage with her on ac- 
count of her obscurity and poverty, prom- 
ising to secure for him a bride of good 
family and ample dowry. 

For seven years before his conversion, 
Augustine was a Manichiean, writing and 
speaking for the development of this cult, 
which was classed by the Church as a 
dangerous heresy. This experience may in 
part explain the tireless labors, the volu- 
minous writings, against heresies which 
filled his busy life for forty years after 
his conversion. Augustine is deseribed as 
the greatest Latin author of his day. He 
was also the greatest son of the Church. 
Yet for these forty years he spent his 
life in his native Africa, without once 
crossing the sea to Rome, and for most 
of this time he was the bishop of a fourth- 


rate town with a flock of ignorant, tur- 
bulent people who could not understand 
his greatness, though they loved and held 
him. His greatness was recognized by the 
Church, but he was probably somewhat 
distrusted by reason of his pagan learn- 
ing and on account of his early Maniche- 
ism. He was not preferred for honors and 
was remote from the scholars whose so- 
ciety would have been congenial and in- 
spiring. But the Church and the world 
have since fully recognized his genius and 
sanctity. 

The book contains many interesting 
character sketches of the intimate com- 
panions of Augustine. But the chief in- 
terest centers in the hero, the passionate 
man of the world, the tireless student, the 
great scholar, the loyal Catholic and the 
devoted Christian. The last chapter con- 
tains an estimate of the greatness of 
Augustine and is the finest in the book. 
It is free of the controversial and militant 
Catholicism which marks much of the 
writing. 

By sympathy, insight, critical skill, and 
literary charm, the great life of Augustine 
has been fittingly enshrined in this new 
book by the author of the Life of Christ. 

¥.* J. G 


A Treasure Trove 

Our Hprivracn: Lirg on CApn Cop A WHILE 
Aco. By Nancy Paine Smith. Provincetown: 
Billy May. 

Thanks to Joseph Lincoln, Cape Cod 
has long had a place in the literary sun. 
He and various other writers have de- 
scribed the nature of the place and its 
people, and built up plots upon them. But 
Mrs. Smith has gone a good bit further. 
With all the loving affection of a true 
native, she has made live again those 
days of fifty years ago when life was not 
all clogged up with material things, and 
there was plenty of time and space in 
which to live deeply. 

The rather slender plot evolves around 
the growth and love affairs of Achsah 
Nickerson, but it is on her wise and under- 
standing father that the interest chiefly 
centers. His counterpart might be found 
in various parts of the country, but it 
seems as though he were most truly 
typical of the Massachusetts shore. City 
folk are apt to think of people living in 
small towns as provincial and uncultured, 
whereas probably no class of people be- 
fore or since have ever traveled as ex- 
tensively as did those seafaring men and 
women. South American ports, Spain, 
China, California were as familiar to 
them as two or three American cities 
are to most of us. 

Mrs. Smith has deliberately and with 
great skill woven into her narrative a 
mass of historical data and lore about the 
Cape. Education, religion, manners and 
customs, the rich, salty flavor of the lan- 
guage—all are gathered together to make 
a regular treasure-trove Cape Cod-ana. 

By Mi 
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An Ambitious Work 


Tue Sayincs or Jesus: Tuer BACKGROUND 
AND INTERPRETATION. By Benjamin Willard 
pete e New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (Congregational) has a gift for ex- 
pounding to students in lucid, positive 
fashion the results of modern critical 
Bible study. His earlier volumes, The 
Life of Paul and The Gospel of John, 
were admirably done, and are proving 
widely useful. The present work is some- 
what more ambitious. It essays to present 
the history and development of the Jews 
from the time of Alexander the Great to 
that of the apostles, and against this back- 
ground to set the work and message of 
Jesus. The method is a good one. Jesus 
must be understood in the light of his 
background, if only to see how little it 
contributes to what is chiefly significant 
in him. Dr. Robinson’s brief sketch of the 
Jewish history is, however, too general to 
cast much light on Jesus’ teaching, and 
on the whole the two are not very suc- 
cessfully connected. The best part of the 
book is the fresh and vivid translation 
of many of the Gospel sayings, with the 
author’s comment upon them. Here he 
often shows insight and power of practical 
homiletic exposition, and any student of 
the Gospels will profit by reading his 
chapters. In technical matters like the 
analysis of sources and of the interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ eschatology, many schol- 
ars will arrive at different conclusions; 
but Dr. Robinson is concerned less to make 
new solutions of vexed problems than to 
contribute to the helpful understanding of 
what Jesus taught. Such contribution he 
has certainly made, and we welcome his 
books. Cc. R. B. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Cap’N BAILEY AND THE WIDDER Dyer. By 
Charles W. Burton. Boston: Marshall Jones. 
$2.00. | ieee 


Mr. Burton in this book invades Joe 
Lincoln’s preseryes, Cape Cod. The book 


_ hinges on two incidents, a mystery story 


distinctly melodramatic, and a take-off on 
modern business methods. The dialect and 
the dialogue are well done. There is a 
good satire on radio advertising. Mr. 
Lincoln need not look to his laurels, but 
the book will serve to pass a pleasant 
hour, and will give one a liking for 
Cap’n Bailey, who is convincing. F&. F. 


PSYCHOLOGY’s DEFENSE OF THE Fairn. By 
David Yellowlees. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Ine, 


This book is rather misleadingly named. 
At least it is no mere defense of historic 
opinions of religion. It is a reproduction 
of some sensible brief lectures on the new 
psychology, including incidentally an ih- 
teresting comparison of Freud and Jung, 
by a physician who is both sympathetically 
interested in these problems and able to 
make plenty of use of Biblical illustra- 
tions. The general standpoint is not far 
from that of Thouless. The author shows 
that psychology is not an enemy of reli- 
gion but a helper, 8s. S. RB. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


a 


Labor Day Luck 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“My goodness, but this is the hottest 
desert yet!” 

Molly, the chatty Duncan twin, waved 
her brown arms for air and reached once 
more for the thermos case. It was a torrid 
day in late August, and the four Dun- 
cans were struggling along through the 
powdery sand of the Utah desert, their 
distant Rocky Mountain homeland seem- 
ing depressingly distant, almost un- 
attainable. 

“To think we missed seeing Uncle Mac 
in California!’ Molly took a drink and 
a breath. “And now we're hurrying home 
to Colorado, and if we don’t see him 
Labor Day when he flies with his squad- 
ron—whee! what’s that?” 


“Surely not another’ puncture”, sighed 
little Mrs. Duncan as the car gave a 
lurch and a bump, and started limping. 

Mr. Duncan, skipper of the good ship 
Wanderwide, leaned out with a resigned 
expression. The twins, wedged back with 
the luggage, made the usual dive win- 
dow-ward, and Mac, hanging out the 
right side, reported shrilly: “It’s this 
one, Dad! Rear—and boy, is she flat!” 

“T was afraid when we hit that rock 
coming down that awful hill”, murmured 
Mrs. Duncan, and got out so that Mr. 
Duncan might assemble the tools from 
under the front seat. \ 

Six thousand miles they had driven that 
month. Never had one family seen more 
nor enjoyed a vacation more thoroughly. 
But now they were headed homeward, and 
delays were unwelcome. Mr. Duncan, a 
school principal, simply had to reach 
home by Labor Day in order to attend to 
countless details of his work. The twins, 
never too eager to turn their pert noses 
schoolward, had a very pressing reason 
for arriving in Denver on Labor Day. An 
air carnival was scheduled at the Govern- 
ment flying field, and it was no ordinary 
air circus, either. In short, a famous 
squadron of “aérobats” from the naval 
station in San Diego was to stop in Den- 
ver on the way West after a long trip. 
And to this “high-hat squadron” Mrs. 
Duncan’s youngest brother belonged. 

Lieutenant Malcolm Blythe, who com- 
manded six planes on this cross-country 
flight, was simply “Uncle Mac” to the 
Duncan twins. They had been sadly dis- 
appointed in California when they missed 
Uncle Mac, who, with his comrades in 
searlet helmets and scarfs, had been 
ordered east for summer Maneuvers. 

“Of all the measly luck!’ Mac had ex- 
pressed the family feelings bluntly. 

Mrs. Dunean had winked away a sud- 
den mist; then, like the good sport she 
was, smiled when her husband patted her 
shoulder and tried to think of something 
comforting. Molly said, “My goodness, 

when we lived on seeing him all the way 
out, and haven’t laid eyes on him for 
three years!” 


“Soldiers and sailors’, reminded her 
mother, “have to obey orders. Somehow 
I believe we'll get to see him yet.” 

“That's the spirit!’ applauded Mr. Dun- 
can. “Don’t give up the ship! That’s what 
Mac himself would say.” 

In San Francisco a letter reached Mrs. 
Duncan, saying that the squadron might 
possibly fly home by way of Colorado. An 
air carnival for Labor Day was being dis- 
eussed, and on this the Duncans had hung 
their hopes. Therefore, patient family 
though they were, two punctures and a 
blow-out in thirty-six hours did seem 
enough to test even Duncan optimism. Here 
they were, completely surrounded by 
desert, and no living thing in sight. No 
shade, no garage, pointed out Mr. Duncan 
as be dumped tools on the ground, but 
plenty of privacy. Then he drew in his 
breath sharply and exclaimed in horror, 
“No jack!” 

“What!” came the dismayed trio. “But 
where—”’ 

“A hundred miles back, at that desert 
ranch where we fixed the last puncture”, 
said. Mr. Duncan with the calmness of 
despair. 

Molly said, “I’m thirsty’, and reached 
for the thermos case. 

“Hi, it’s empty’, said Mae with a blank 
glance at the surrounding sand, cactus, 
and yucca. His blue eyes glistened. ‘Say, 
Dad, it’s just like an adventure story! 
How long can a fellow live without 
water? Must be about a hundred and ten 
and no shade.” 

“The other thermos bottle is full’, gig- 
gled Molly, spoiling the suspense. Just the 
same, the skipper looked rather serious, 
as did the first mate. The latter did her 
part by standing out of the way, after 
making sure there was no dust-colored 
rattlesnake cuddled under the yueca. She 
fanned herself with a glove and said with 
forced cheerfulness, “Oh, we'll flag some- 
body soon!” Nobody was cruel enough 
to remind her that they hadn’t seen a 
soul for an hour. 

“Let’s rig up a white flag’, suggested 
Molly and dived into a bag for a towel. 

But twenty minutes crawled by, and the 
only moving things in that desolate place 
were the whirling, dancing dust-devils. 

Then Molly, perched on the running 
board, shrieked : “Here comes a car! Right 
over that sand hill ahead!” 

Four Indians clattered by, grinning, in 
an ancient flivver. Twenty minutes more, 
and the stranded travelers wilted in the 
heat. 

Then along came the Good Samaritan, a 
big brown rancher, and cheerfully halted 
to lend a hand and a sturdy jack. It was 
all fixed and everybody was happy in a 
few minutes. 

“Tl stay within honking distance till 
we get to Smithville’, promised the cheer- 
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ful Samaritan, and the Duncans thanked 
him fervently. - 

At the town garage the tire was patched 
and the car gone over. Mrs. Duncan and 
the twins walked up the dingy Main Street 
and pounced on a soda-fountain and a 
day-old newspaper. When once more they 
got aboard, the skipper said purposefully, 
“Now to make up for lost time!” Then 
Mrs. Duncan told her news. 

The naval squadron was leaving Kansas 
City, flying in groups of three, six planes 
to a group. It was raining everywhere, 
but the “high hats” planned to arrive in 
Denver by noon of Labor Day. The Dun- 
cans voted unanimously to get up an hour 
earlier each morning and arrive ahead of 
the “high hats”. 

Salt ‘Lake City was a haven of beauty 
and comfort to the weary mariners, but 
the newspapers were disappointing. The 
naval squadron had divided, half to wing 
in a northerly direction and touch at 
Cheyenne, half to stop at Colorado Springs. 
Weather permitting, they would reunite 
in Denver on Labor Day, as scheduled. 

“But it’s raining cats and kittens”, said 
Mac, who was always posted on the air- 
way weather. “I feel so dried up I rattle. 
Wouldn’t I like to get good and soaked 
onee !” 

By morning, Mac’s wish had come true 
in steady earnest. It was pouring. They 
decided to avoid the high mountain passes 
of the Rockies and drove north into 
Wyoming as far as Laramie before head- 
ing south into their own State. It was 
so gray and cool and foggy the twins 
gratefully got into their sweaters on 
Labor Day morning. For weary mile on 
mile they struggled through muddy de- 
tours and finally swam over the State line. 

“Goody! now we’re nearly home. Can’t 
you drive a little faster, Daddy?” coaxed 
Molly, whose legs felt queer and wooden 
from lack of use. 

“Not in this fog. Too dangerous.” Mr. 
Duncan kept an uneasy eye on the tem- 
perature gauge, and Mrs. Dunean, count- 
ing the hours anxiously now, felt her heart 
sink. The engine was too hot. They had 
filled it up with fresh water; the air was 
almost chilly. Something was wrong. Oh, 
would they never get home? 

“Perhaps it’s the fan belt’, suggested 
Mrs. Duncan in a hollow tone. 

“Oh, my goodness, what’s the matter 
now?” wailed Molly. 

“We'll stop at the first garage’, promised 
the skipper, who felt that he had seen 
most of the garages in six States. “We'll 
be in Deer Springs pretty soon.” 

“We've passed a lot of landing fields 
in Wyoming”, remarked Mac, pug nose 
pressed against the window. “I can’t see 
much. A flyer’s got to have keen eyes to 
get through this. Good night, it’s raining 
harder than ever!’ 

The car stopped so suddenly it skidded, 
and the twins fell forward on the suit- 
cases. A tali figure had sort of floated out 
of the fog and signaled. A man’s tired 
voice hailed: “Ship ahoy! Can you tell 
us where on land or sea we are?” 

The twins, straining eager eyes, saw a 
very wet person in flying togs. And yes— 
he wore a rumpled red scarf and damp 

(Continued on page 720) 
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Their 175th Anniversary 


Templeton celebrates with a significant program 


UGUST 2 and 8, the First Parish Church 
AG nc the Narrangansett Historical So- 
ciety in Templeton, Mass., united in cele- 
brating the 175th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the town and of the establishing of 
the first church. A two-day celebration dur- 
ing Saturday and Sunday was planned with 
the purpose of making the village into a 
Puritan community for a few hours. Many 
of the oldest houses were open on Satur- 
day afternoon for the display of antiques. 
At five o’clock the children gave a short 
pageant of Puritan scenes in an open 
amphitheater. At six o'clock a real old- 
fashioned Puritan supper was served on 
the lawn, surrounded by the formal gar- 
den, filled with old-fashioned flowers, of 
Mrs. H. Kirk White, president of the His- 
torical Society. In the evening an amateur 
moyving-picture of Templeton’s history 
was shown to a large audience. The pic- 
ture was entitled “The New England Vil- 
lage Tells Its Story’, and was made by 
Oharles H. Flood of Brookline, Mass., last 
summer. It depicts the settling and growth 
of this section from the time of the Indi- 
ans down to the present. More than one 
hundred and fifty residents of town are 
shown in it, and all the scenes were taken 
without any previous rehearsal. It is 
Templeton’s contribution to the tercen- 
tenary year of Massachusetts. 

On Sunday morning the town was awak- 
ened by the “town crier”. J. Herbert 
Maynard, and the “drummer boy”, Roger 
Brook, calling the people to “divine wor- 
ship’ in the ‘“meeting-house” at eleven 
o'clock. In front of the church on either 
side stood two Puritan soldiers, armed 
with flintlocks. Numbers of the people 
were in old-fashioned costume. A choir of 
fifty voices filled the balcony at the back 
of the church; all the singers were in 
Puritan costume. At eleven o’clock the roll 
of drums from the tower signaled to the 
worshipers that the service was to begin. 
The processional, led by the precentor, 
Jeorge S. Stone, in Puritan dress, carry- 
ing the Psalm Book, entered the church. 
After the precentor came the tithing man, 
then the eight deacons, followed by the 
ministers, all in the correct costumes of 
the period. The minister of the church 
carried a long-barreled musket, which he 
placed upon the pulpit. 

The service started with the singing of 
“Old Hundredth”’. as lined out by the 
precentor and sung to the music of the 
bass viol and violin. Next came the inyo- 
eation, followed by another hymn, to the 
tune of Dundee. The Scripture was read 
by Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Gardner, 
Mass. The prayer was offered by Rey. A. 
Nicholas Kaucher, former minister of the 
First Parish in Templeton. During the col- 
lection, “Jerusalem My Happy Home” was 
sung by the choir to the music of an old 
“elbow-organ” owned in the village. 

Then came an “Historical Discourse” 
on the history of the church during its 
175 years, by the present minister, Rey. 
Richard Allen Day. The First Parish is 
the oldest in this vicinity. Founded in 


1755 by twelve men, it grew in strength 
and influence until now it is the parent 
of six other churches, all of which have 
grown directly out of it: the Congrega- 
tional Church in Phillipston founded in 
1785, by twenty-five members of this 
church; the First Unitarian Church in 
Hubbardston, founded in 1770; the First 


Baptist Church in Baldwinsville, 1777; 
the First Congregational Church in 


Gardner, 1786; the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Templeton, 1832; the 
First Unitarian Church in Gardner, about 
1880. During its 175 years, the church 
has had only ten ministers. 


Three of these men cover a period of 
129 years, a noble record of devoted sery- 
ice. The church has had but two buildings. 
The second is still standing, and was built 
in 1811 by Elias Carter of Brimfield and 
Jonathan Cutting, Jr., of Templeton, and 
is considered a fine specimen of colonial 
architecture. 

Following the discourse came another 
hymn lined out by the precentor, the 
words by Isaac Watts, to the tune St. 
Anne. The sermon, by Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son, Brookline, Mass., was on the subject 
“Our Greatest Heritage’. Mr. Peterson 
said that those who had gone before had 
left many things unfinished. It is our great 
privilege to carry on where they left off 
and to try to add to, if not complete, their 
tasks. Following the sermon came a short 
prayer and the closing hymn, Martin 
Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God”. 
The service closed with the benediction 
and the recessional. 


On the pulpit beside the minister was 
a piece of the original church built in 1755 
by John Brooks, and the original Cove- 
nant written in 1755 and subseribed to by 
the twelve founders of the parish. Also, 
there was an hourglass owned by John 
Howland, who came in the Mayflower. 
This heirloom is now the possession of 
Mrs. Charles Howland of Templeton. 

During the last two years, the First 
Parish has been doing a considerable 
amount of restoration and repairing to the 
church property, so that it might be in 
condition for this anniversary. Recently, 
a bronze tablet was erected in the vesti- 
bule of the church to the memory of the 
sixteen sons of the church who served 
their country in the World War, three of 
whom made the supreme sacrifice. 

Mrs. H. Kirk White, a member of the 
parish, has recently given a beautiful 
tablet, in colonial design, to the memory 
of the ministers who have served the 
society during its long history. This tab- 
let, executed by Kilham, Hopkins, and 
Greeley of Boston, has also been installed 
in the vestibule of the church. 


Rev. Hubert T. Law Resigns 


Rey. Hubert T. Law has resigned as 
minister of the South Parish Church, 
Charlestown, N.H., after a pastorate of 
five and a half years. 
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Labor Day Luck 


(Continued from page 719) 


helmet! Mrs. Duncan saw more—she saw 
the face that went with them! 

“Mac! O Mac! It’s you!” she cried, and 
fumbled at the car door. 

“Mary! As I live, it’s my prodigal 
family! If this isn’t the best luck I’ve 
had since I sprouted wings. I take off my 
high hat to the long arm of coincidence! 
How’s everybody ?”’ 

“It isn’t quincidence, Uncle Mac”, trilled 
Molly, hopping out and making a dive at 
him. “We’ve been breaking our necks to 
get home, so we wouldn’t miss you.” 

“Six of us landed here’, explained the 
Lieutenant, motioning into the fog. “We've 
fought storms every mile since we hit 
Missouri. We’re used to flying over water, 
but not in and under it. It’s thick as pea 
soup up there!” He gestured aloft. “So I 
decided we'd land and find out where we 
were before we tried to tunnel through 
a mountain. Lit in a wheat field, but 
landed without breaking a wing or a 
neck, thank goodness.” 

“You’re only an hour or two from your 
goal’, Mr. Dunean told him. 

After a brief conference with his fellow 
pilots, Uncle Mae hopped in a mere car 
and, arriving in town, called up the Denver 
flying field. A field officer at once insisted 
on flying out and guiding the visitors back 
with him, The other half of their squadron, 
he said, had been forced down a hundred 
miles south of the city. 

“So, we'll be first in after all’, grinned 
Uncle Mac. “And won’t we enjoy a square 
meal and a good bed to-night!” 

There was no Labor Day celebration, 
but that didn’t worry the delighted Dun- 
cans. For the Commander of the squadron 
decided to stay and put on their air show 
it it took a week for the weather to clear. 
For four days it rained and blew, and 
Uncle Mae rested and had the visit of his 
life with his sister’s family. Then on 
Saturday the sun burst forth, the sky 
cleared and the “high hats” put on such 
an exhibition of daring and skill as was 
well worth waiting for. 

Mae and Molly cheered until they were 
frog-hoarse at the feats performed by the 
fighting planes, led by Uncle Mac. There 
was squirrel-cage flying, where three 
planes chased each other round and round 
till seventy thousand spectators grew 
dizzy. There was upside-down flying and 
there were blood-chilling loops in unison. 
Then, after all the wild stunts imaginable, 
the eighteen small planes and the two huge 
amphibians would form in a perfect YV, 
like wild geese in flight. 

Then at last they went winging away, 
and the foremost fighting plane waggled 
its wings, which was Uncle Mac saying 
good-by to his folk. 

“My goodness, it was worth waiting 
for wasn't it?’ breathed Molly, who felt 
all prickly up her back. 

Mac didn’t answer. His eyes were still 
on the sky line, where the last vanishing 
plane was a mere speck like a meadow 
lark. Mac was thinking that some day he, 
too, would soar away like that into the 
boundless blue. And his mother, watching, 
understood and sighed. 

{All rights reserved] 
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Every League Member Knows a Man 
Who Is in Religious Perplexity 


How to help him out of it will be 


HE thousands of men in this country 

who, more or less consciously, are un- 
satisfied in their religious life; who, more 
or less articulately, are seeking a solution 
to their spiritual perplexities, and what 
Unitarian laymen can personally do to 
help such men work out a satisfying phil- 
osophy of life—that is to be the theme 
of this year’s Hastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The time is the week-end of Friday to 
Sunday, September 19-21. The place is 
the Hotel Aspinwall in Lenox, Mass., on 
a hilltop in the famous Berkshire Hills 
country, a favorite meeting place of lay- 
men since 1925. 

A company of men who will spend much 
of their time discussing, not how to bring 
men into the church or how to build up 
the church, but how to render personal, 
individual, helpful service in religion to 
those who need it and will appreciate it, 
is somewhat of a novelty in religious 
gatherings, as well as an appropriate en- 
terprise at a time when some 60,000,000 
Americans haye no church or church 
school affiliation. In the opinion of Presi- 
dent Percy W. Gardner of the League and 
others who are arranging the Convention 
program, the most friendly and thought- 
ful approach to inquiring, dissatisfied “un- 
churched” people lies not in endeavoring 
to enlist them in some church, but rather 
in trying to help them out of their per- 
sonal religious difficulties and into their 
own philosophy of life. e 

This experiment of the personal rather 
than the institutional approach is to be 
based on the conviction that practically 
every member of the League has a friend 
or business or professional associate who 
would welcome a man-to-man talk on re- 
ligious problems or at least some litera- 
ture that would help him to “find him- 
self’, A special pamphlet, to be used either 
as an introduction or as a “follow-up” to 
such friendly contacts, is being prepared 
at League headquarters, and addresses and 
discussions at the Convention will en- 
deavor to work out means and methods 
of such personal work. 

Unitarian church and League chapter 
problems will, however, hold the same im- 
portant place as in previous conventions. 
Church and chapter management, chapter 
programs, chapter financing, publicity, 
and other matters will be considered in 
group conferences, and there will be 
the perennial ‘“off-program” “talkfests” of 
delegates comparing experiences and con- 
sulting with national executives on chap- 
ter activities. 2 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, noted psychia- 
trist and Commissioner of Correction for 
Massachusetts, will give his analysis of 
the away-from-the-church movement. It is 
planned to have one speaker tell why he 
has found no solution to his religious 
problems in the churches, including the 
Unitarian. T. R. Harney of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, a member of the 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., 


theme of the Eastern Convention 


will give the experience of one who was 
attracted to the Unitarian fellowship be- 
cause it did help him religiously. Among 
speakers who will present constructive 
plans will be Rey. Leon R. Land of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, New York City; 
Dr. Horace Westwood, League mission 
preacher, and Mr. Gardner. The full pro- 
gram will be announced later. 


Sale of Books and Autographs 
for All Souls, New York City 


More than $6,500 has been raised for the 
building fund of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City through an 
auction sale of books and autographs, and 
many other contributions to this purpose 
wiJl be sold later. Among the articles 
sold was a perfect copy of “The Scarlet 
Letter”, 1850 edition, for $1,550; also the 
manuseript journal of the “Third Over- 
land Expedition’ to the United States 
made by Robert Stuart in 1812, the prop- 
erty of Washington Irving, for $2,700, and 
a framed autograph letter of Abraham 
Lincoln, which brought $425. A consider- 
able sum was taken in from private sales 
as well. 


Edward Aborn 


Edward Aborn, at one time a director 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and for many years an active and influen- 
tial member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Essex County, in Orange, N.J., died at 
his summer home in Dorset, Vt.; Monday, 
August 11. 

Mr. Aborn was a lifelong Unitarian, 
combining zeal for the greater usefulness 
of all our organizations with open-minded- 
ness and search for truth. As a boy he 
posted notices of the first Unitarian meet- 
ing held in the Oranges, and until his 
death he was a constant attendant at 
services and served the church in prac- 
tically all the official positions in its 
organization. For many years he was 
superintendent of the church school, and 
his devotion to children and young people 
made him, as time passed, one of the 
best-loved men in the community. 


Iowa Association to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association will be held with the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
October 13, 14, and 15. Among the speak- 
ers will be Rev. Laurance Plank, Omaha ; 
Dr. A. L. Weatherly of Lincoln; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the National 
Women’s Alliance; Rey. Laura B. Galer, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Prof. L. E. Garwood, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids; Prof. N. V. 
Russell, also of Coe College; Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference; Rey. O. E. Helsing, 
Humboldt, Iowa. The annual address, 
under the auspices of the Arthur M. Judy 
Foundation, will be given Wednesday eve- 
ning by Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago. 
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Of Jennie Weeks Scudder 


Tribute to woman who wrote “A Century 
of Unitarianism in the National 
Capital” 

“A Unitarian Churchwoman” is the 
title of a pamphlet recently published in 
tribute to the late Mrs. Jennie Weeks 
Scudder, devoted member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C., 
and author of “A Century of Unitarianism 
in the National Capital’. The tribute was 
written by Adelia F. Doolittle Bauer and 
read before the Washington branch of 
the Women’s Alliance at a meeting in 
honor of Mrs. Seudder, who died Septem- 
ber 9 last in her eightieth year. 

Mrs. Scudder was educated at Antioch 
College, and her husband was a classmate. 
When an appointment to Government ser- 
vice took Mr. Scudder permanently to 
Washington, they became associated with 
All Souls Church. Mrs. Scudder held gey- 
eral offices in the Twentieth Century 
Club, founded by women of this church 
and for thirty years allied to it. She 
served as secretary of the Charity Commit- 
tee of the church for six years, and as a 
member of the Board of Trustees. She 
rendered various important services to 
the Alliance branch for a period of twenty- 
five years. For six years she was a direc- 
tor of the General Alliance. The branch 
made her an honorary member of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, and last April voted to place 
her name on the Jn Honorem list of the 
Founders’ Fund. 

Her greatest value, however, to the 
church and allied organizations lay in her 
gift as a writer, revealed in her many 
interesting papers and her history of the 
church. Of this history, the tribute says: 

“Undoubtedly her most outstanding con- 
tribution to the church as a whole and to 
the history of the city at large was her 
valuable book, published in 1923 under 
the auspices of the Washington Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, en- 
titled ‘A Century of Unitarianism in the 
National Capital’. The idea of issuing such 
a book had its inception in a brief paper 
read by Mrs. Scudder before the Columbia 
Historial Society, which attracted the at- 
tention of members of the League. Chief 
Justice Taft was one of the first financial 
contributors to the undertaking. Into it 
Mrs. Scudder, then in very frail health, 
put all the reserve force of which she was 
capable. Its compilation meant the most 
painstaking research and careful writing. 
In recognition of this the Washington lay- 
men presented her with engrossed resolu- 
tions and made her an honorary member of 
the League—the only woman member in 
the country. This honor she deeply ap- 
preciated. The honorarium of one hundred 
dollars, likewise presented to her by the 
chapter, she accepted somewhat reluc- 
tantly, for the work had been on her part 
purely a labor of love.” 


Mitton, Mass.—W. L. W. Field was 
elected to the Parish Committee of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, at the annual 
meeting; Edward C. Bradlee was chosen 
treasurer and collector, and John Richard- 
son clerk. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


How can one expect 
GOD 

to show himself to 
an averted face 

or break into a 
closed mind? 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY 

Ei al 


Mrs. Frances Dole Dies 


Mrs. Frances Drummond Dole, of Bos- 
ton, widow of Rey. Charles Fletcher Dole, 
for forty years minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian) at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., died at her summer 
home, Southwest Harbor, Maine, August 
99 

Mrs. Dole always had been interested in 
the activities of her husband, who had 
been president of the Association to Abol- 
ish War, head of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and at one time president of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. During 
his forty years’ service with the Jamaica 
Plain church, Mrs. Dole took an active 
part in the affairs of the parish. 


Personals 


Rey. Gladys B. Wheeler, assistant pas- 
tor of the St. John’s Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was married August 18 
to Leo A. Paalz. Mr. Paalz is professor 
of music at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Musie and is also organist at the St. 
John’s Unitarian Church. The ceremony 
was performed in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. Louis C, Cornish. 


Arthur Bruce, lumberman of Memphis, 
Tenn., is the Republican nominee for 
Governor of Tennessee. Mr. Bruce is a 
Rotarian and has twice been president of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. He 
is a member of the Unitarian Church of 
that city. 


Horace T. Fogg, Marshfield, Mass., died 
suddenly Thursday, August 21. Mr. Fogg 
had served the past few years as presi- 
dent of the Plymouth and Bay Conference. 
He had been re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing in June. Mr. Fogg was an active mem- 
ber of the First Parish Church, Norwell, 
Mass., financing the restoration of the 
Norwell meeting-house in 1928. 


Now All of Them Can Read It 


The Cleveland Unitarian added three 
names to its mailing list in reply to the 
following portion of a letter from an out- 
of-town subscriber, who had asked for 
a few extra copies of a certain issue: 

“Regularly I cast lots for the copy that 
comes to us weekly. The balance swings 
between a Post Office Mission correspond- 
ent during twenty years, whose loyalty 
is to one of our small Minnesota churches ; 
an eagerly appreciative Friendly Link in 
Alabama, and a blind Post Office Mission 
correspondent, also in rural Minnesota.” 


The Christian Register 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


DO YOU KNOW A MAN 


who is unsatisfied religiously, 

who is seeking a solution to his 

spiritual perplexities? How you 

may help him work out his own 

life philosophy will be discussed 
at the 


EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 19 - 21 


Be forehanded—choose dele-. 
gates now and send their names 
to Headquarters at 


SIXTEEN Bwacon SrTREnT, BosTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent, 


The Academie Year, 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 
For information address 
President SypDNEY B. SNow, D.D., 


5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home anJ 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Henry H. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Edueation and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNI# M. FriLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

ore : Ratton, room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H, 


College, Gen- 
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Chautauqua Echoes 


A. E. VON STILLI 


Chautauqua grows on one, and the 
work we are undertaking here is of such 
a nature that it brings forth the best. 
We come in contact with great personal- 
ities, noble souls and minds that make 
life worth living. 

So far this year we have had 211 
people come to the house, visit, and sign 
our guest book. This does not include all 
the people who come to our Sunday morn- 
ing service. Such registration would be 
impossible, for we have had our house 
crowded to the doors with people who 
are interested in the liberal gospel. In- 
deed, the other Sunday the windows were 
thrown open, that listeners outside might 
hear. 

Rev. C. G. Girelius, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Rey. W. R. Holloway, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Rey. D. R. Williams, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Rev. Mr. Foglesong of the Universalist 
Church of Providence, R.I., have been 
speakers. 

The social hours, on Thursday after- 
noons, have been well attended and have 
met a real need. Unitarians, Universalists, 
and others have mingled freely, and in 
their mingling have learned to love each 
other. The Sunday morning services as 
well as the social hours have been en- 
hanced with the beauty and inspiration 
of the voice of Fred Welsh, who was 
awarded the Edward Everett Hale Schol- 
arship this year. Mr. Welsh is studying 
with Horatio Connell of the Curtis School 
of Music of Philadelphia and the Chautau- 
qua Summer Schools. As a resident of 
Tulsa, Okla., Mr. Welsh is soloist of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church and tenor of 
the broadcasting station KVOO of that 
city. 

A distinct innovation was the coming 
of Dr. William L. Sullivan for a course 
of lectures. He was also chaplain during 
the week of his stay. 

Chautauqua is becoming more and more 
a cosmopolitan community. Automobiles 
from thirty different States in the Union 
and the Dominion of Canada have been 
seen on the ground at one time. This 
speaks volumes for the missionary mind. 


Underwood, Minn., Is Active 


Sunday, August 17, the Free Christian 
Chureh of Underwood, Minn., held an out- 
door service at Camp Rolfson, followed 
by a picnic dinner and reception for Rev. 
and Mrs. John Flint. Rey. Thornell, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Ber- 
tha, Minn., conducted the services and 
delivered an address. 

A new rug for the living room, and a 
present in money were brought to the 
parsonage the next day and presented to 
Rey. and Mrs. Flint. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, it was decided legally to estab- 
lish a Memorial Fund as a reserve. One 
of the first checks to come in was from 
Miss Lucy Lowell. 

Mrs. John Flint is choir director. She 
is a graduate of New York Institute of 
Musical Arts, and studied under Dr. Dam- 
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rosch. She has also been a pupil of vari- 
ous other noted musicians. The choir has 
about twenty members and is organized 
as Underwood Unity Choir. 


Fifty New Members Last Year 
at First Parish in Arlington 


Fifty persons, including eleven young 
people, were received into the fellowship 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Arlington, Mass., during the past year. 
This makes a total of more than one hun- 
dred new members during the three-year 
pastorate of the minister, Rev. John Nicol 
Mark. This was one of the gratifying 
progress items noted at the annual meet- 
ing, where it was also reported that the 
Alliance branch had a membership of 160 
and the Laymen’s League chapter a mem- 
bership of seventy. Besides its regular 
meeting, the League has held a series of 
Sunday evening social fireside meetings 
which have been popular. An Evening 
Alliance was formed during the year, and 


a group of young women organized the 


Gill Club, named in honor of Dr. Frederic 
Gill, minister emeritus, 

New officers elected were: Clerk, Wil- 
liam F. Homer, Jr.; treasurer, Nelson 
Bowers; members of Prudential Commit- 
tee, William G. Rice, Ernest R. Moore, 
George O. Russell, John L. Marshall. 

At the beginning of “Old Home Week” 
in Arlington, in honor of the Massachu- 
setts tercentenary, the First Parish 
Church conducted an “Old Home Service’, 
June 1. Three ministers, Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord of Providence, R.I., minister of the 
First Parish, 1887-90; Dr. Frederie Gill, 
minister 1892-1927, and Mr. Mark, min- 
ister since 1927, representing a ministry 
of over forty years, delivered addresses. 
There was special music, and articles of 
historic value were exhibited. 


Children at Scituate Present 
“Sunday-School of Long Ago” 


“A Sunday-School of Long Ago” was 
dramatized by the members of the church 
school of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Scituate, Mass., in a pageant 
Children’s Sunday, June 29, in connection 
with the Massachusetts Tercentenary cele- 
brations. The children who took part, some 
thirty-five of them, were dressed in the 
costume of the early seventeenth century. 

Frank Vinal took the part of Rey. 
Charles Chauncey. Mr. Chauncey was 
minister of the Scituate church from 1641 
to 1654, and upon leaving became the 
second president of Harvard College, while 
Rey. Henry Dunster, the first president of 
that institntion, came to Scituate to take 
Mr. Chauncey’s place. Hilda Stenbeck in 
the réle of Alice Bradford of Plymouth, 
Mass., led in the singing, which was done 
without accompaniment of instrument. 
George Vinal was Elder William Hatch 


and Chase Abbott was General James 
Cudworth. 
Mrs. Frank L. Nason prepared the 


pageant and directed it. After the pageant, 
the minister of the church, Rev Cornelius 
Heyn, christened four children, including 
his own young son. 


Increases at Norton, Mass. 


Congregations have more than doubled 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Norton, Mass., since the coming of Rev. 
Henry F. Waring as minister, and the 
attendance at the Sunday-school has in- 
creased eightfold. Half of the increase has 
been due to Mr. Waring’s class for men. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Miss Martha OC. 
Stimson of Fitchburg, Mass., will begin 
work in September as parish assistant, at 
the First Unitarian Church, to Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, the minister. For three 
years after her graduation from the 


Tuckerman School she was Dr. Griffin’s 
assistant at the Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, Que. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


SU 


R ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 
kk * 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S, BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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SUCCEED 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


DEAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 
organ consoleorautomatically. Price, 
$4375 and up. Literature on request. 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 167 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“So you are a printer?” “Yes, how do 
you like my type?’—Newport Recrwit. 


thousand 
Cell mate: 


Prisoner, reading: “Thirty 
killed last year by automobile.” 


“No, ‘taint safe, outside.” 
“Have you lived in this town many 
years?” “Yep; I been here longer’n the 


steel pens down to the post office.” 
of Education. 


Father: “You seem to think you amount 
to more than your father.” Bobby: ‘Well, 
I’m a grandson, and you're not a grand- 
father, by any means.” 


—Vancouver Province. 


Confidential personal counselor, with 
Lincoln’s inspiration and spirit of charity, 
offers his services. —‘Ad” in New York 
World. No use. We’re looking for one with 
Lincoln’s modesty.—Life. 


“Tt is funny. I do not remember limping 
when I left home”, said the absent-minded 
professor as he walked down the street, 
with one foot on the curb and the other 
in the gutter..— Western Examiner. 


Ye Union Man (to prospective suicide) : 
“Don’t kill yourself.” Prospective Suicide: 
“And why not? Have you a job for me?” 
Ye Union Man: “No, but we’re boycotting 
the undertakers this week.”—University 
of Southern California Wampus. 


“Tt is extraordinary that Mrs. Jenks 
can never see any faults in her children”, 
observed Mrs. Smith. ‘Mothers never can”, 

remarked her husband. ‘‘What an absurd 
idea, James! So like a man! I’m sure I 
should see faults in our children at once— 
if they had any.”—Chicago News. 


A grammar school student was set a 
question in an examination paper: “If 


twenty men reap a field in eight hours, 
how long will it take fifteen men to reap 
the same field?” The student thought long 
and carefully before writing the answer, 
and when he handed in his paper, this is 
what the examiner read: “The field havy- 
ing been reaped by the twenty men, could 
not be reaped by the fifteen!” 
—Toronto Globe. 


That a certain young man is wise be- 
yond his years was proved when he 
paused before answering a widow who 
had asked him to guess her age. “You 
must have some idea’, she said. “I have 
several ideas”, said the young man, with 
a smile. “The only trouble is that I hesi- 
tate whether to make you ten years 
younger on account of your looks or ten 
years older on account of your intelli- 
gence.”—Toronto Globe. 


The minister of a Seottish country 
parish, whose estimate of himself was not 
of the lowliest, had accepted a call to a 
wider sphere, and was paying a few fare- 
well visits. “So ye’re gaun tae leave us”, 
said one of his oldest parishioners. “What 
will we dae noo?” Oh, Mrs. Macfarlane”, 
replied the minister, “ye’ll soon get a far 
better man!” “’Deed sir’, came the des- 
pondent rejoinder, “I hae my doots. We're 
had five in my time and every one o’ them 
has been worse than the last !"—Titbits. 


The Christian Register 


Czechoslovakia 


Way off in Czechoslovakia a lady reads 
in Tue CuristiAN Reoister about the 
decrease in contributions last year for 
ministers’ pensions and _ generously 
sends a check. Better yet, she also 
writes, “I hope to continue this dona- 


tion in other years.” It is regular giv- 


ing each year by churches, societies, 
individuals, that helps steady the pen- 
sions for ministers. Take the lesson 
to heart and see that your church 
sends its annual contributions to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SocIETY 
Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SAUTE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


a es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 

Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialist in Church Veatment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


(16) SepremBer 4 1930] 
Editorials o bd.ceta = os « of aa 
Original and Selected 

Man’s Infinite Need of God, I, by J. T. 
Sunderland; A ieee by Dilworth 
Lupton . . 710 

What Makes Criminals? by A Waite 
Stearns : 711 

Unitarianism ieecieeta Unity To-day, me 
George Lawrence Parker 713 

Problems Youth Are poy ¥ Elizabeth 
S. Lindsey 715 

Their Seventy-first Asatte? * 720 

Every League Member Knows a Man Who 
Is in Religious Perplexity . 721 

Books: *8° 026.0 SO", OU" 5 eee 
Our Children 

Labor Day Luck, by Daisy D. Stephenson 719 
Poetry 

Granite, by Luna F. Niles 714 
Church Notes) S502 ¢-2' : 721 
Pleasantrtes\ .:,.) (ss inc shite oe ee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Rey. Sidney S. Robins will preach. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


ioe) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH, 
Service Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey, 


Charles R. 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


a 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


THE WONDERFUL NEW LINGERIE HOLDER 
—TIt is especially annoying and uncomfortable 
to have shoulder strap get out of place and 
slip down over the shoulder, a problem familiar 
to every woman, Your strap troubles are now 
over with the new holder. It is a wonder—a 
much-needed article with sleeveless dresses and 
evening dresses in particular. 25 Cents a pair 
postpaid (St. plate). P. H. Roprnson, South 
Dennis, Mass. 


Joy, Administrative Vice-President | 


